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Ciarren hastings. 


This venerable name, which we are always proud to see affixed to an 
occasional colama in our Journal, is about to receive the honours amply 
‘due to it from the community of India, to which it may be said to belong, 
by the erection of a Statue to his Memory within the City of Calcatta. 


‘The proceedings of the late Meeting at the Town Hall, in which this 
measure was discussed.and finally decided on, are too fresh in the recol- 
lection of oar readers to'need recapitalation here. Bat as we are convinced 
dhat-every thing which ¢an tend to throw light on the illustrious merits of 
this once injared, but now revered and honoured character, will be read 
with interest, we have considerable pleasure in offering to his admiregs the. 
unpublished sentiments of one who knew him long and intimately, both 
‘in this country and in Exigland, who was.cited before the House of Com- 
mons on his Trial, and who, daring that period, committed his sentiments 
‘to writing on the geveral merits of the questions at issue, for the reasons 
‘assigned therein. ‘ 


We have procured this private, and we must add valuable document, 
from a source the most unexceptionable, and can pledge owselves for its 
puthenticity, Of its merits, we entertain a very high idea :—as it possesses 
calmness and temperance, added to firmness and decision, and unites the 
flignity of truth.with the force of reason. We recommend it, however, to 
the attentive. perusal of all who are desirous of information on 80 interesting 
‘G topic, assured that we shall receive their thanks tor having procured them 





‘the means of acquiring it; and that the name of Hastines will be more 


than ever endeared to their recollection, and held deserving of their esteem. 
The daqowent. as we before remarked, was written pending the Trial, and 
is as follows:— 


Before 1 presume to solicit attention to the following remarks on a sub-. 
ject which has been already treated of by persons of the test abilities, it. 
may be mecessary to explain my-motives for committiog them at first to 

r, and for now bubmitting them to: the inspection of such as I conceive 
are really engaged in the scarch of Truth, indifferent to the garb in which 
ebe appears. ; 


When the natare and length of the Trial which now engages the atten- 
tion of all, Europe and India, and the impossibility of forming a jadgement 
‘as to the period ofits continuance, are. considered, it cannot be thought 
strange, that the Gentleman whois the object of it should wish, by every 
means in his power, to secure the. evidence he has to bring forward in de- 
fence of his innocence from.those accidents to which human life is every 
instant subject. 


Two years having already elapsed since he was brought to the baria 

“Westmiosier Hall, in the course of which, not only severai of the witnesses 
swho were material te his defence, but even many of his judges themselves 
have submited to the gemerai!dot of mortality, be has been induced to call 
on those gentlemen whom he means to bring forward io his defence to give 
their written testimony, that he might wot be deprived of the benefit of it, 
should any accident prevent their personal appearance. 
: In consequence of this requisition, and to guard against the event of 
being precluded from giving public testimony in the cause of a Gentleman 
who has been held out to the world as the greatest criminal, but who, i the 
@pinion of those who know him best, deserves a very opposite character; 
and conceiving myself, from a long iutimacy with him and knowledge of 
Yost of the actions for which be now stands accused, as weil as the motives 
‘of them, fully c to form a judgement of his merits or demerits, I 
‘®hould think myself wanting in that duty which every honest map, however 
insignificant in tank or siation, owes to the cause of justice, and to the so- 
ciety of which he isa member, were I to neglect the only means left of con- 
‘tributing, as far as depends upon me, to support the cause of wrath. 


The motive on which 1 am now induced to submit these remarks to the 
inspection of tbose who fall ander the description | have before given, is, 


that from the great variety of matter brought forward im the charges (to 


which the defendant is for the present precluded from a reply) an unfayo- 
yabie impression may be made on the minds of the auditors, yesy difficult, 
after se great a lapac of ume, to be erased, 








I am sensible that ¥, as well as every gentleman from India, but mora 
particelarly those of Mr. Hastings’s acquaintance, siand ia a very peculiat 
predicament, and can expect but little — from those who suffer them- 
selves to be blindfolded by a set of men who, having embarked in the cause 
of accusation, stick at no means of earrying it through, and who have 
represented us to the Public as creatures and dependants of Mr. Hastings’s, 
Se in his guilt, and ready to unite in any act, however base, in 
which be may wish to engage as. 

To the charge of being a friend of Mr. Hastings, if that is to disqualify 
me from giving evidence in his favor, I, for one, am proud to plead guilty. 
I consider the acquisition of his friendship as one of the most fortunate 
events of my life. Admiration of his splendid abilities first attached me to 


him, and the discovery of his private worth rendered that attachment an- 
altérable. 


Although from the discreditable light in which the gentlemen in the 
Company’s Service have been represented by orators of the most shinin 
abilities, it is but natural to suppose an unfavorable impression must ba 
been made on the minds of the many, yet I tray; there is still left, amongst 
the superior ranks of people, a majority of wnprejudiced persons who will 
judge for themselves, and who will reprobate the illiberal idea, that a change 
of place or élimate can work sach’ a revolution in the character of their 
countrymen ; and to such F appeal, in opposition to the erael aspersions that 
have beon cast upon as; for implicit credit to the testimony Iam now aboat 
to give, and which, under the strongest conviction.of the sacred nature of 
such obligation, I am ready to confirm on oath. 


Asthe character.of, Mr. Hastings has.suffered as mach from general 
assertions and artful insinuations as even from the misrepresentation of facts, 
it will be necessary, for the purpose offorming a trne estimate of it, to con- 


| sider the light in which his conduct was beld, both by bis own countrymon 


and by the natives of India, at those periods of, his lang and arduous go- 
vyernment, when the necessities of the state called forth his utmost exertions. 
This will open a wide field, but I will enter as bripfyginto it as possible. 

I trust nothing I have said’ or eball say, will be deemed a disrespect to 
that great body who gave their'sanction to the prosecution. { look up to the 
House of Commons; as every true Englishman ought, as a most respectable 
branch of the Constitution, and when I assert, that Mr. Hastings, though ime 
peached by them, i¢ a much-injared character ;' I only assert, that they are 
men, and consequently not infallible; let me add too, that it was impossible 
for them, unacquainted with the laws, manscrs, customs, religion, agd pre- 
jadices of the natives of India (a knowledge not to be acquired bat by a lo 
residence amongst them) to avoid falling into namberiess crrers’ by tht 
judgment of his conduct, more especially when it is considered, that bo pain 
were spared to blacken it, by those who bad undertaken the prosecution, 

Nor was this the only. obstacle which opposed the forming,a proper 
judgment of Mr. Hastings ; various others presented themselyes. In the fest 
place, it seems to have -been expected of him, that he should have condact- 
ed the Government of Jodia ¢onformably to the Laws and Congtitution of 
that ef England, (a circumstance which if not inits own nature impracti- 
cable, at least no blame .could rest on him for not deing, because he found 
a government of avery different nature established, and bad neither orders 
nor authority, that I ever heard of, to abolish it; for when the Company 
acquired the Sovereignty of the three Provinces, they made no other altera- 
tion in the Mogul Government they foand there, than that of introducing a 
greater degree of lenity to its dependants, conceiving it necessary on the 
grounds of policy to preserve the ancient forms, that they might have the 
means of preventing the encroachmeat of other European nations, without 
involving their own in the dispute.) In consequence of this idea, whenever 
he deviated from the practice of this Government, it was regarded as an 
infringement of the rights and privileges Of the subjects plased under him. 

Little indeed must they be acquainted with India, who suppose that the 
introduction of our free Conatitution would be considered as a blesaing, gr 
could even be submitted to, by the natives of that country, s¢ totally in- 
compatible is it with theirown heat and prejudices, to which they 
are bigotted beyond any peop'e perhaps in the known world. 

Were a proof wanted of this, the conduct of their Mussulman conquer- 
ers would farnish.a,,attong one, who, notwithstanding their general _princi- 
ples of intolerance, fagmd it necessary to leave them the free enjoyment not 


i only of theix religion but ef theis sana, 





or ettodps he'ts Pefmitted to retain, ate: “He shall send the remainder of the Rohillas 
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Another material obstacle has been, the great stress laid by those who 
accused Mr. Hastiogs before the Honse of Commons, upon certain words 
and expressions nade use of ip the written documents (I aude particularly 
to translated papers) they paodaced’in support of dreir’ charges, when pér- 
haps these bore a very différent sefisqin the origiaal papers. “Any Ode who’ 
has been accustomed to translate from one language into another, mast 
know how difficult it often is to find words which shall exactly express the 

ging.of the original; few, therefore, confine themselyps, to a literal 
translation, bat endeavour to render it in terms as near their conception of 
its sense as possible, and [ believe it rarely happens, that two people would 
give’ the interprétation precisoly in the same words. [If this is trae of Euro- 
pean languages, where the idiom and modes of expression bear so great an 
affinity, how mach more must it be with respect to a Earopean and Asiatic 
Jangtage, than which no two things can be more dissimilar, One particu- 
Jar expression I must beg leave to mention, because it has been the subject 
of much declamation, and drawn much undeserved censure on Mr. Has- 
tings.~ Tt is the expresiion thaie ase of by the Nabob Sujah-ul-Dowlah, in 
his correspondence respecting the Rohillah war, which is rendered by the 
‘word to exterminate, or extirpate. I conceive, that the Persian word; Which { 
is “ istesaul”, never conveyed. the meaning which has been affixed to it in 
this country, of “ massacring” the whole body of the Rohillas, but, merely 
that of destroying the power of these conquerors; and soit certainly ap- 

ears to have been understood, as when they were totally reduced by the 
Sint arms of the Vizier and the English. one of the Chiefs of that nation 
(Fyz Ullah Kban,) wasauffered to remain in possession of a considerable 
tract of country, and to keep on foot a large body of troops, whilst the 
remainder were removed tq the other side of the river to their countrymen, 
under the dominion of one of their Chiefs, named Zabuta Khan,* I certain- 
ly never understood the Persian word in the.sense here given to it, and 
with regard to the English word into which it was rendered, it might have 
been justified by the authority of Dr, Johnson, who explains itin one sense 
“to remove”; viz. the total abolition of their power, and expulsion from 
the borders of the country, (extra terminos.) 


Hard indeed would be the situation of.a person in office, whose for- 
tone, fame, and even possibly life itself, were made to depend on the inter- 
pretation given to an expression ina foreigu language, by an Interpreter, 
who, perhaps, in the hurry of business adopted the first word which pre- 
sented itself:to bim as similar to his origina’. Lam sure, if this isthe case, 
every Governor ought to, be his,own Transletor, and not to trast every 
thing dear to him in the Power of another, who may, either from igno- 
rance, earcleasness, or enmity, easily bring dows ruin on his bead. 


Tn like mannner, bat whether from the same cause I know not, have 
the Raja of Tanjore and the Zemindar of Benares been dignified with titles 
which woald astonish the natives of India, the formér'being stiled ‘ King,” 
the latter Prince,” thouzh both mere dependants, the one on the Nabob of 
Areot, the other-on the Company.’ From what fountains they derived these 
titles, it is not easy to say; apparently they took their rise in this country, 
(England) and have produced all the effect their inventors could have wish- 

-ed. The sufferings-of distressed royalty will ever interest the humane mind, 
Jet the crimes which have: prodiced them be ever so atrocious; buat strip 
them: of these characters/‘avd ict them appéer in . their realjones, (that of 
rebellious subjects, punished for their dislaya/ty,) and our pity will instant- 
ly vanish. Thusalso bas great advantage been teken of the carelessness ef 
translators in applying the words ‘* Reat”, and ‘ Tribute’: indiscriminately, 
as syoonimous terms, which runs through almost all the Records of the 
Company. ‘ 


v4 Aether instance of ad pitsyblitation of terms, which has been made 
sexeat, ese of in several of ecldmations in Westmiast¢r Hall, is the giving 
‘the tile of Bhegum, and tranwlating it Princess, to all the Nabob’s women 
‘Tndiace inately.. Every one must remember the cruelties said to have been 
inflicted 6n the “ Princesses” in the Khoord-Mhal, or little Seraglio, and 
whith, Ifthey were ever exéréised’at all, were no more to be impated to 
Mr, Hating than to the Government of this -coontry. These “ Princesses” 
were in fabty Wither more nor fess than worken of the lowest class, picked 
up by Sajt’ ul Dowtah at different timewtn ‘his marches, (for it was his 
‘custo whetever he st'w't fetnale who pleased Kim, to/-take her to himself, 
and os 'itiwwell koown that women of any fahk ate carefally concealed 
fromthe Publie-eye, hone OF this description could appear in his presence) 
and thede, with the children reputed his,t were keptin a separate Seraglio, 
‘On a distinet establishiént, “aador the charge of an eanuch, named Letifut 
Ally Khan/as the wot of tank disdained to hold any gommunication with 
them ; yet se artfully were these separate classes of females blended toge- 
ther in the declamations above alluded to, that it was impossible for any 
one, fot previously acqainted with the story, to make the distinction. 





(* The tosds of the Grant from the Vizier to Fyz Ulla Khan (for it is uot a 
Treaty) after specifying the country he is allowed to hold, and the number of 


on the othér side of the river. Dated 1th Octoder, 1774.” 


+. It'ia acireumstance worth,remark, that male children are cemoved ata 
very early period from the Zenana... Snja ul Dowjuh,died in the month of Febru- 
ary 1775, of adistemper he had many years béen afflicted with, as appears in bis 
application to the Coancil at Calcatta to send him tp’ @ Surgeon. The nature of 
this distemper could be no secret, as medicinés, &c. wert immediately sent to lim, 
aad the Surgeon toon followed. - The distresses of the Mhoord-Maki happened in 





1782. The inference is obvious, for if-there were -any-tales, tohare been bis, 
tacy must have been beyond the age limited, 


_ _ It may be further necessary. forthe elucidation of this part of my sub- 
ject, to point out asother inaccuracy. This is the appropriation of the 
tetm Sepoy to the Black Frew in our Sérvice, #6 that when it is stated that 


the *Mail was ° ed by Sepoys, : were the instraments of 
the éridlties ‘inflictéd MCPs: es Aa Royal Offepr , itis 
generally understood, that they were part of our Army, w potye fact 
is, they were soldiers of the Nabob’s, over whom we had no authority; the 
tecm Sepoy beigg the general name for disciplined infantry, or jm juaper 
terms, for such as imitated oure io arms, aceoutrement, and vlothing. 


Whe Mr. Hasting® “‘Couticil Gt" Wadrae 1S the 
Government of Bengal. (not tbroagh cabal, but from consiojion of his in- 
tegrity and saperior abilities) the Company were in a stafe of bankrupte 
both at home and abroad, is obliged. him to adopt. among other me: 
sures of finance, a system of reform, by’ which the gentlemen in‘ the Com+ 
pany’s Service were deprived of those advantages. which, from long usage 
they had considered as their right: this w intys “4 
himself popular, yet after having persevered in his plan, to the effectual 
restoration of the Company’s affairs, to the payment of their debts, and the 
filling their Treasury, whena violent opposition whs raised against him by 
the gentlemen sent out from England as part of the new established Coun- 
cil, and which was,carried to such a length, as to oblige every persen in 
the Service to take a decided part: a great majority of the Company’s Ser- 
vants, to their eternal honor, and to the complete refutation of all the 
charges of corrupt views attributed fo them, in defiance of every lure of 
interest and rank held out to them by those who then had, and were likely 
to retain the power in their hands, and. with almost a moral certainty of 
ruin to themselves, adhered to Mr. Hastings ; an inpontrovertible proof of 
his impartial and upright conduct in the government; since nothing less than 
such a conviction could have conquered those feelings of disgust, which 
every man naturally entertains for one by whom he has suffered, 


To the period when this great change of Government took place, Mr. 
Hastings had received that support and applause from the Company which 
bis conduct, not only in the relief he afforded to their distresses, but in th 
various arrangements he made in every department, and more "particularly. 
in the administration of justice and collection of the revenues, s0 justly ¢ y 
titled him to. But now a different scene was opened, and eotored” -_ 
views. new objects, and new measures ; the gentlemen sent out by Govern- 
ment, as bis colleagues. were sapposed to leave England with a determina- 
tion to oppose every one of his measures, and to foree hint ‘6 quit his stati 
on: whether such were or were not their intentions when the embarked for 
India, matters little ; their conduct proved it so on their dretval and from 
this period antil the death of Colonel Monson, and frequently ‘afterwards 
as the vicissitudes of events produced alterations in the Countil’ Mr. Has. 
tings’s situation was peculiarly embarrassing, being nominally the head of 
the Government, with a great share of responsibility, but without the power 
of performing any ene.act, however essential he might deem it to the wel. 
fare of the State; every measure he did propose, if not totally overruled 
was at least so crippled as to deprive it-of half its effect, and his authority 
insolted, and publicly denied in the eyes af the whole country. ad 


How he could preserve even the shadow of power under x 
carrence of obstacles is, and ever must be, poe of tan to — 
acquainted with Mr, Hastings’s character; nothing less than his weuteta 
abilities, unshaken fortitude, and the general estimation in which he 
held, both by his own countrymen and the natives, could have produced 20 
surprizing an effect. The references made to him by the Nizam and Na 
hob of Areot, when dissatisfied with the conduct of the Madras Governm 
and theirimplicit reliance on his hovor and integrity; the conduct 4 
various Chiefs of the Mabratta State’ in every instance whéte Mr. Hastin S 
had occasion to negociate with them; and that of the Nabob Vizier who <4 
sooner heard of his perilous situation from the rebellion Of Cheyt Sin than 
he marched with all the force he cou rnixe' to “his °adsistdnce, By he ~ 
amongst the numerous proofs given by the Princes of India of their opinion 
<f him, as opposed to that-of his own countrymen. The ardotf with which the 
troops from the different stations flocked :to his relief on that occasion with- 
out orders, merely impelled by their affeetion for him, and the conviction that 
his and the public safety were inseparable, may serve instead of 3 
thousand instances, > 


Of his unshaken fortitade, ean there be a stronger proof than this, that 





whilst cooped up in the Port of Chunar without money ort 

ceived the idea of and absolutely set on foot that ségteiation wnb-Oe Mah. 

ratta State, which in spite of every obstacle induastriousty thrown in his wer I 

by those who ought to have supported him, he“ brdught to s0 honorable 
worry ty 


conclusion. > 


If Mr. Hastings, labouring under all these disad¢antaces. ; 
served the Government ihtrusted to him, but Me a Sk wake a 
the other Presidencies iv India, when the whole Bree of that cnivetry, . 
well as ofall the principal powers of Eurdpe; were in arms agethet tt 
what might not have beem expected from him had he posseased that » 
er which it has since been found necessary to place in ‘the hands of the Ge. 
vernor General. I will venture to assert. nor do I fear to be contradicted 


by any person acquainted with the transactions of that time, that the eecond 


.Mahratta war, ifit had ever taken place at all, woald have been btonctit 


to a period in one, or at most in two campaigns, by which the heavy } 

expence which fell ow the Company, and ‘ia ite cohdéquésete tAeomeh 4 
those strong, and decisive.measures, which at the same time they saved the 
country, faid the foundation for.most.of. the Charges preferred t Mr. 
Hastings, would have been avoided, . 
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> mongat: the patriotic Romans, it.was deemed meritorious, and de- 
eerving the highest applause, in a period of public calamity, not to have 
despaired of the safety of the Commonwealth. . Did the sentiments of. Bri- 
tons coincide in this particular,, how glorious a point of view would Mr. 
Hastings’s conduct appear to,ihem, in a‘conjunctare the most critieal that 
could happen to a State! .I wean when the news of. Hyder Ally’s irrup- 

op into the Carnatic, and the defeat of Colonel Baillie, was transmitted by 

e Madras Government, with the additional inteHigence, that a French 
armament was hourly expected; that they were in want.of, every thing, and 
looked to Bengal for men, money, ammunition, os stores of every kind. 
Ji.is not-to be wondered at, that on the receipt of such advices an almost 
general.panic took place, and the safety of Bengal itself began to be doubt- 
ed! 
In this critichl situation, Mr. Hastings, whose mind expanded with 
the ericreased 'péril, ‘formed the daring plan of transporting to Madras all 
the Burdpean fofoe we could collet, and all the money we could seise, and ‘ 
this ‘at a season wher? ftom the apprehension of the f. E. Mozsoon gales, 
all ships are forbidden, by a standing Order of the Company, to enter Ma 
dras Roads. To keép'thé Wat "at a distance, by finding employment for our 
enemies on the coast of Coromandel, appeared to him the most certain 
means of giving security té both Presidencies; to have abandoned the Car- 
natic to Hyder, at had been’suggested, wyuld, he knew, have inevitably 
drawn his arms io conjaoctién with the French against Bengal, which was 
in no condition to resist their united efforts, To this plan, many pradential 
objections were started, but as the situation was really critical, inferior abi- 
lities gave way, and Mr. Hastings was allowed te adopt such measures as 
he deemed necessary for the general safety. t 


Still a greatdificulty occurred ; to have sent an Army witheut placing 
atits bead au Officer of superior rank to any at Madras, one, of whom the 
troops bad an. high opinion, dud who had not been defeated, would have 
produced no good efiect. The Commander in Chief appeared the only per 
sou who was fit for such an enterprize, both from his station, and the su- 
perstitious reverence in which he was beld by the Forces in the Carnatic 
who had often, in former times, followed him to victory: but many .obsta- 
cles were ‘iy the way of this, of which the age and state of health of the 
Commander in Chief, and the oppesition in which he then was to the Go- 
vernor General, were not the least. These considerations did not deter 
Mr. Hastings'from making the attempt, in which he was completely success- 
ful, andthe good ‘old: General followed the example set him of sacrificing 
private pique to public atility; and not only engaged to take the command, 
but publicly declared he was’ proud to act under the orders of Mr. Hastings 

Every effort was now made to collect men, money, ammunition, and 
stores of al! sorts, to give effect to the expedition, the success of which is 
too'well known to make a repetition, ef,it mecessary.. Every. precaution 
was likewise taken, by fortifying the river, supplying the new Fort. with 
provisions and warlike stores, &c.:to put. Bengal in a state of security. The! 
measures taken upon this occasidm form some of thé! heads of accusation 
against Mr. Hastings. 

In taking a review of the Charges against Mr. Hastings, as presented 
to the House of Lords, the crimes of ambition, cruelty, avarice, and insolence 
to the natives of India, appear to be strongly, urged against him. Of the’ 
first of these only, do I think he can be justly charged, and of this he cer- 
tainly possesses a great share; it is the dariing passion of his. soul. To the, 
ambition of serving his country in her distress and meriting her applause, 
he has sacrificed whatever is dear to man ; ease,. health, and fortune. One 
fruit, however, he has derived from it, and of which no power on earth can 
deprive him; that of conscious desert, whigh,has hitherto supported, and: 
“will doubtiess continue to support him underany event which the malice of 
party, or the ingratitude and supineness of those. whom he bas saved, can 
“suffer to befal him. ‘Yo the charges of cruelty, avarice, avd insolence to the 
natives, I feel myse!f particularly competent to speak, both from the intimacy 
in which 1 have lived with him, and from the knowledge, (in a 1O\years resi- 
dence amongst those very natives, five of which were passed in the capita!) 
of Bengali; and in habits of daily intercourse with a!l ranks of ils inbabi- 
tants) I necessarily acquired, not only of their manners, customs and pre- 
judices, but of the opinion they entertained of Mr. Hastings. From my 
own knowledge of him, I can most'soléthbly declare, that of all the meu J 
was ever acquainted with. he poseessés the mest delicate and feeling mipd. 
A tale of distress never fails to prodtice ‘the greatest effect, on him, nor does 
he confine himself to a barren pity. His hand is evérds ready (o relieve | 
as his heart to feel the distresses of his fellow creatures. ‘Nay, to such a| 
Jength did be carry this in India, as often to draw on hi selr } Teflestion, 
of being the prey of ficfitious misery,’ to’ the great injury of hia prrvatel 
fortune ; nor was. this liberality confined’ to his own countrymen. ,, [ 
wherever it. appeared, had equal claim on, ad shared in, bis bough 
he been influenced by avaricé, he had scope enough to have indul 
his utmost wishes: Fortune was at his command. An acquiesce 
small partof the offers constantly made him, would have rehdere ty 
rich as he has been erroneously stated to be. If he was avariciog 
for his emp'oyers, and to relieve the distresses of his coantry ; for ‘h 8 
he frequently accepted for them what be rejected for himself. j 


So far was he from conducting himself with pride and inselence to the! 
natives, that he was most particularly attentive to them, and to the customs, 
of the country, (a circumstance however trifling it may appear, which “is yet 
of the utmost importance, they being attached to those customs to a degtée! 
of superstitien hardly to be conceived in England); in proof of this, I can 
declare of my own knowledge, having had frequent opportunities of seeing, 











Mr. Hastings invariably received them at, and recondacted them. to, the 
bottom of the stairs; shewing them. such particular marks \of respect, as 
were by many thought too great, considering the high rank be held. as the 
Representative of the English Governa ent ; and so very attentive was he to 
the customs of the country, ‘that wheoever he visited the, Bhegums (or 
wherever else it was the'established etiquette) he never scrupled. to take off 
his shoes on entering the apartment. 


I must here beg leave to introduce the opinion of Mahomed Reza 
Khan, a character well known in (his country, and justly held in high tsti- 
mation, as one of the best Native Servants the Company ever had ia India, 
on a subject which bears a relation to this point, though not confined to 
Mr. Hastings, but including the Koglish gentlemeningeneral. Ip frequent 


_ conversations which I had. with him on. the former and actual state of the 


Provinces, he always insidted, that the decrease in the revenues was not so 
much to be ohne to naiurel causes, such.as.the dreadful famine ia 
1769, inundations,&c, though they doubtless had same part in it, as to the 
mistaken ‘enity and ill-judged complaisaace shewn_ by the English gentle- 
men tothe farmers and zemindars, from whom they. were to receive the 
rents. He observed, that when be was at the head of this department, those 
people whom we suffered to sit down in our company, and te enter into 
familiar conversation with ys, would pet have dared. to appear in his pre- 
seoce, but with their hands raised aud joined together, in token of the most 
humble submission: that however harsh this mode of treating them miglt 
appear, it was absolutely, necessary, as they would otherwise invariably 
withbold as much of the. casenues as possible, under, feigned pretences of 
various kinds of losses, for which they would claim deductions ; and that 
we, by ani opposite conduct saffered ourselvé to be’made thé dupes of their 
artifices. How far he was right I do not pretend #6 bay, I only ‘mention 
it to shew, that the opinion entertained of us by the people of India is very 
opposite to that which some of our own countrymen would wish to fix on us. 


To return to Mr. Hastings,—so far did. heearry his.attention to the na- 
tives, as frequently to draw epon bimeelf, the imputation of; preferring them 
to his own. couptrymen, and of shewing partiality to them whenever a dis- 
agreement arose... Is it then to be wondered at, that. he,was the Idol of those 
people? that they looked up to him as their general Father? that they 
spoke of him on all occasions with the utmost warmth of affection, and 
declared that they owed every thing to his protection? That such were the 
declared sentiments, and as I firmly believe, tlie real fee!ings of all those I 
was acqoainpted with, 1 solemnly aver. They also cénsidered him as in a 
peculiar degree the Favourite of Providence, and even in the most critical 
situations ia which he was involved, aod when they regarded their own 
safety as igseparable from his, they never lost sight of the, hope of relief 
from his good fortune. Repeated instances of success had confirmed this 
into a habit of entire confidence is.him. The sentiments and conduct of 
the natives of our provinoes, on the danger in which he was involved, when 
obliged to retreat to, Chudar, showed that they regarded him not only as 
their.sole support and defence, butaathcie common Father: nothiog ¢éould 
equal their concern at every unfavorable account received of him; and their 
joy at his retarning suptesses was proportionably great. 


I would be urderstood to speak of the better sort of people; for in Ta- 
dia, as elsewhere, theré'méast always ‘be numbers Of adventurers and needy 
discontented persons, who having nothiug to lose, are ever on the wateb for 
an opportunity, of exciting tumalts.io hopes of bettering their situation. No 

lace abounded more. with this desgriptiog of people\than Moorshedabad and 
its neighbourhood. The repeated redugtions which had taken place. in the 
incomes of the Nabobs,.bad of negrssity, obliged them, Jo discharge the 
greatest part of their almpst innumcradle, dependants... Multitudes of thege 
were reduced to a state.of abject poverty, with claims onthe Nizamut on 
account of arrears due to.ihem by the, Nabob’s predeceggats, and which he 
was totally unable to pay.. The news,at, Mn, Hastinge a danger no sooner 
reached Moorshedabad, than all the persons of this description united ina 
body, became vory vlambrens, insulted’ the Nabob and his officeté, and 
only waited the intelligende*of the Governor’ deme ent off, or in the bands 
of the enemy, tohave proosededstu" extremities. “Shonld it be asked why 
force was not employ ads t6.quel! Yue, "bP havmonly to‘answer, that in the 
then critical situation.of the éoumtry, twoh*aiedsurcs'might have produced 
a ferment of the most dangeroys pature; wheregs, by temporizing, time was 
gained for the news te bey eccived gf Mr. Hastiogs’s réinrn to Benures, and 
success over Cheyt Sing, ira immediately extinguished every spark of ré- 
bellion, and restored quiet.and good order to. the city. Nor was Moorshe- 
dabad singulat ff thfs particular, Tech was the state of the whale Bount 
and so’muach was WS fodividual, safety that of AY the Eogtis’ ih “Bengal, 
‘that it’ was We roucral opiniol Had any accident happen’d to"hidi,’ every 
Englishman at a distance from Fort Wiliam Would have beet Wastacreds 
due terror of.his name, even when divested of powes;,and the general opinion 
, of his good fortune, kept the malcontents.in awe, 0... 49) boa s 


. “T Siiall make but one more re ‘K on tn part ‘Of ny sbbject, whith 
‘thight be pleaded in refutation of ali the Charges brought agai st M Flas- 
tings, that he not only received Addeesses of Thanks on his fe: ving the Gb- 
vernment, from every rank and descriptiak of people ia India, NB ey atid 
‘Buropeans, Civil and Military, but that oven afier the news of his’ pYisecg- 
tion was sptead over that coantry, and it become knows, that any Compliant 
against bim would be favorably received ih this, evety class of the nai Bi- 
tants of the provitites, contrary to theit general character, bie fe thet “of 
fabricating complaints against those who bave been in station (Hemmant 





it, that when visited by the.Nabob, er his- son (who was then quite @ boy) 


they qait it, upiied ia testimonials of bis good condust, and of they com- 
plete satisfaction at it, cs Wy sale, oft <2 enn casts 
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Thestatement made by Mr. Hastings of the distréssed situation of the 
finances previous to his journey to Benares, of the evident toms of revolt 
in Cheyt @ing, and of the assistance afforded him by the Begums of Oude, 
though denied by his prosecators, was foanded on facts of such pablic noto- 
riety im India, that till my return to this country (Bogiand) f never heard a 
doubt expressed respecting them, or of the propriety of Mr. Hastings’s con- 
duct in consequence. The distress for money te defray the expenc:s of every 
department of Government, was too severely felt, to be a matter of doubt; 
oar troops in particular, who from the danger of neglecting their pay, it is 
nataral to suppose would have the preference, were, as I understood, many 
months ia arrears, a circomstance whick caused great alarm to every bedy ; 
indeed so empty was the Treasary, that Govetument could not discharge the 
Bills of Exchange they had accepted, till long after they became doe: this 
comes within my own knowledge, it having happened with respect to consi- 
derable sums which 1 borrowed of the Bankers at Moorshedabad for the sup- 
ply of the Nabob's immediate wants. The consequence of this failure, 
which nothing bat argent distress could have led to, was their refusal to | 
make any further advances, which more than once reduced the Nabob to \ 
such a state, that I was glad to borrow the most trifling sums from the Eng- 
lish gentlemen residing with me, and in my neighbourhood, to farnish out , 
the daily disbursements of his house. Nor is the emptiness of the Treasury 
to be wondered at, when it is considered that Bengal involved in a war with 
all the principal powers in India, as well as with the French and Dutch, 
bore almost the whole burden of the expence,” the other Presidencies contri- 
buting scarce any thing ; besides which she had to provide Investments for 
Europe, and to furnish China with specie for tht same purpose. 


Nothing less than the ex@rtions of Mr, Hastings could have saved it 
#rom a genera! bankruptcy, or enabled it in any degree to support the burden ; 
and in the eye of common seuse it appears, that no mode conld be more 
_justifiable than that of drawiag from the very crimes of its rebellious depen- 
dants, the means of supporting the State, which they bad involved in trou- 
ble and hail endeavoured to subvert. 


Had Mr. Flastings kept within the line since chalked ‘out for him, his 
condvct might haye been more pradent: he might have es#aped blame, but 
our possessions in ‘India would have been the sacrifice: he took a more no- 
ble and disinterested part: he saved India, and for it, isimpeached. Yet 
who will say, that a man who would not risk bimselfia such a case, would 
be fit for the Minister of a great Empire? 


Let us suppose for a moment that he did some partial acts of injastice 
to accomplish so great an object, ought not the purity of the motive, and the 
complete success attendant on it, tojustify him? But the necessity pleaded, 
soy his Accusers, did not exist. If-war with all the world, divided coun- 
sels, empty treasury, mutinous troops, and arrears due in every department 
of government, did not form such a necessity, I am at a loss to know what 
would have done it in the opinion of those gentlemen. I think he needs no 
such justitivation, and that every act now brought in charge against him, is 
perfectly compatible with the laws and usages of the Government he was to 
administer. 

I shall now endeavour to sum up in as few words as possible, my opini- 
on of Mr. Hastings’s conduct during his thirteen years administration of 
India (diffused thro’ the foregoiag sheets) to my belief of every particle of 
which, I ’m ready to give my most solemn oath. 


1. It is my firm opinion, that his great object in everyact of his Government 
was the publie good, and that to this he sacrificed every consideration of warns te 
ease'or advantage: that had he been invested with the necessary powers F overn- 
ment, he would have pursued this object ly and inter 4 but that cramped as 
he was, y ordérs from England, and the opposition of his colleagnes in India, 
he was frequently under the necessity of temporizing, and of endeavouring to 
effect that by ciretitous means which he was prevented execuling in a manner 
more consonant to the candor and mantiness of his own mind. 


Il. That the errors of his Government (and during so long and arduous 
an administration it is not wn nature but there must have been some) proceeded 
chiefly from os very circumatence, — of er will carry his own plans 
into execution, cousequent necessity of sacrificing many points of tnferior 
moment to the grand one of the preservation af the State. agp Se 

ILI. That his conduct té the natives dons humane, generous, and affable, in 
consequence of which they idlized him when present, and to this day lament his 
dors. That the strong measures he took against Cheyt Sing and the Begums of 
Oude, were generally allowed in India to be justifiable, not only from the urgent 
necessity Of affairs, but from the constant practice of that \ wt similar cases,| 


hoth the one and the other havug forfeited their claim, by disaffection, to the | 


Savor or protection of our Gavernment. 


TV. . That hie mind was constantly employed in devising means to promote 
the welfare and happiness of the mat cominitted to his cave: that his views were 
mot cpufined to the provinces immediately wader his notice, but took a wider scope ;| 
phat Ure A hig maans the aed of the Carnatic wire saved in a anal 
measure from the horrors of famine, as pelt as those of Bengal, who were in im-| 
mingnt Banger of it in the year 1784, but from which they were delwered by the} 
3 





4 
. regulations formed by Myr, Hustings to prevent individuals hoarding it| 
ep (a8 is universally the practice ainongst the natives, on the most distant eppear- 
ance_of a scarcity, thereby drawing on themselves the very evil they meant to 
gvard _ ) and obliging them, under pain of confiscation, to bring it to the 
public market. 


Vi"! Po himtisthat eormtry indebted for the establishment of the Granaries 
gt Patna, end fer the plan of making them geucras throughout the provinces, whicl 








will effectually secure them acainst future ti ‘hat nature: 
that he opened new euvent of trade pias earthen rraeeh. bn mile ii 
rope: that he was an ——— of learning. and established se-ninaries for tha 
study of it in every branch: he conciliated fle tern i 
states, end made the Baglish name not only respected but beloved by the surround- 
ing mations ; and t crown all. formed and left with his successor a plan for the 
as 


general regulation of the Government in every department, which has been 
1 understand, pursued. with very feio variations, aud hax been attended with the 
most comptete success. , 


Before I concinde this part of my sub let 
of any man, whether he thinks his pt dy ae parked pee | 


bear a scrutiny like that which has been iastituted in 

tings, where, not an act done, or thought or sentimen tte = atier be 
letter or personal commupication, however confidential, bat has been dr. : 
ged to pablic view; and as if this was not sufficient, has ney 
whatever purpose it was wished to amiwer; even .de ons thrown out 
in the course of political negociations have bece brought forward as his opi- 
nious, to contrast with others which be bas expressed at different periods, 
and ander other circamstances,—If there is any, such. person who can lay bis 
hand apon his heart, and solemnly declare that he would submit his private 
life to such an investigation, he must be a truly happy man, and I heartily 
congratutate him. Few such, however, { am coufident will be found; and 
if this is the case in pritaté fe, how much more hard must it be to bring 
the acts of a long administration, in tho most arduous of all periods, and 
subject to every disadvantage, to such a test. " 


It wonld be indecent for me to nd to cen lei iv 
the present trial has been penal worked anne hope I mee eaineted dita r 
offence, to add.a relation of what passed on my examination before tio 
Committee of Managers, as it will serve toghew the treatment which ths 
witnesses called on the part of the prosecutots ‘have been subjected to, an’ 


tend to clear ap certain poiats, on account , 
berdigindgd of uat of which some of them have beet 


Preparatory to this, it may be necessary to obse i 

was to appear singly before a Committee easton of pemm Coaten 
some of whom had not scrupled to declare their opinion, that nothing mapie 
be expected from most of, the evidences caljed, but what was extorted from 
them; that sach a situation must have been very distressing to any person 

much more to Gentlemen unbackneyed in the ways of Courts of Law ; that 
with the fairest intentions they were liable to be entrapped by the artfulness 
of the questions pat to them. and made to appear guilty of prevarication 

or es silence Aen ep re criminality; for such was the concly- 
sion drawn on every refusal to answer a questi i 

business or inpcepet in the Commitse'to ame Pine Sas Seer. 


The following particulars of my Examination before the ¢ 
Managers, I committed to writing soon after it had take place a of 


lo consequence of a Summons signed. by the Chai , 

mittee of Impeachment, FT attended the Committee he yoy 
of Febroary 1787, and was questioned by Mr. Barke on a vaiety of 
matters to which I for a long time answered, without making me 

objection ; but finding at length, that all the questions tended to an onanler 
into my actions, I took the liberty to remark this, adding. that I did not con- 
ceive that to have been the intent of my being called before them. To sthis 
it was replied, that I was not to judge for the Committee, that they knew 
their own intentions, and the mode they were to adopt to carry them into 
execution, and that if I thought by replying to any question that should be 
put to me I should criminate‘myself, 1 might object to such qucstion. The 
examination was then continued, nor did I, for some time, find cause to oh- 
ject 4 any question; at length such a one occurred, and on my submitting 
we herd — - “pi that I could not with propriety reply to it, I was suffer- 


Soon afterwards a question was put to me on the subj i 
ness in which I had been engaged, and which I bad otc, map ee oe 
been discussed before another Court and disapproved of, though, the parti- 
eulars had never been communicated to me; under these circamstances 1 
begged leave of the Committee to permit me to decline giving any reply to 
any questions on that subject. I was desired to state my reasons, which 
I did as above; this I was told was not sufficient, except I would positively 
say, that to answer would fix criminality on myself. I replied I was far 
from gayi there was any criminality in the transaction: that 1 saw it 
in tea d erent light; but that it might be made use of to charge me 
wit driminelity, and epon that grownd I wust decline giving any maawer. 
0 nll J Anstruther came up to me, and with great violence insisted 
| Dewering the question: on my continued refusal he (Mr. An- 
strdthefydesired to know if I considered myself guilty of a crime jn the 
trao » and explained to me, that it was not sufficient to allege that 
I shovtd by it give offence to this or that person or persons, but that nothing 
would jostify my refusing to answer, except that it woeld fix on me what 
was thtmed a crime by the law. 1 repeated that I did not mean to say there 
was the least crime in it; yetas 1 kuew it might be made use of to my 





» * This will remain a glorious monument of his humanity and acti 
welfare of the people entrusted to bis care, and will pores br his wale ta Begte to 
the latest posterity as theirs wisest aud most beneficent ruler, even shoald the malice 
of his enemies prevail so far as to procure a verdict agaiast him in this country 





(Engtaud)for error or mi j PF ; 
life understand, wiscoucepUon of laws, which requise the siudy of a whole 
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prejedice, I must abide by my Genial, Mr. Anstrather continued to talk to: 
me in the same-style, for a few minates; but the Committee finding me de- 
ermived, ordered me to withdraw. 

Being afterwards called in, I was told by the Chairman, that the Com- 
mittee did not se tee matter io the samé light as I did, or that from the na-’ 
ture of the subject § could by my answer criminate myself; bat if I stili de- 
clined to reply, they would press me no farther. The examination then re- 
commenced, and after a question of two of a different nature, Mr. Burke rée- 
‘turned to the former subject: I again repeated my objection, but be siill 
_cuatjaued to put questions op that subject, aod having hastily answered to 

zone of them, I added, that that was the last I meant to reply to:. anotber 
question of the same nature being put to me, and [ refusing to reply, it was 
followed with, why then did you answer the former one? To this I observed, 
that since my having done #0 was urged as a plea to oblige me to continue 
‘to do 80, it was an additional reason to me to declare, that f should decline 
answering any further question of whatsoever nature it wight be, relative to 
that subject. 

Notwithstanding this, Mr. Burke put to me a long string of questions of 
the same natere, to each of which I made a similar reply ; at length he chang- 
ed the subject, aad I made no further objection, but answered all the ques- 
ions put to me as at the first, J was at length discharged, but ordered to 
hold myself iv readiness to attend at the Trial. The Committee treated me 
with great politeness, with the exception of Mr. Austhruther, whose warmth, 
if meant, as I suppose, to intimidate. failed of its effect. I could not but re- 
mark, that Mr. Francis sat at the Table with the Members of the Committee, 
made memorandums of what passed, frequently handed notes to Mr. Barke, 
at other times came ap and whispered him; and once (if not more) calied on 
the Secretary to read such questions and answers as he pointed eut and in 
every respect appeared to me to act as a Member of. the Committee. 


i{malapad. 


We havé received another communication from our intelligent Corres- 
“pondent in.the Himalayah, in continuation of the narrative of his route. 
‘he Jast portion of this was published iu our Journal of the 3d instapt, and 
sextended to the entry into one of the priucipal passes of thatrauge. From 
this part, the narrative is coutinued, as foliows:— 








This village is called Broodng, from which the Pass ha§ its nate, and 
although elevated above the sea upwards of 7,000 feet, being sheltered by 
both ridges of the Himalayah and lying deep within the valley, itis agreca- 
bly wari at this season. 

We had exchanged, not exactly the wiater of Russia, but something 
very like it, for the autamo of Eugland. The Thermometer at sun-rise was 

* 62° and the morning before it stood at 17°; this difference accor’: pretty 
well with the law of the Decrement of Caloric in ascending into the ir, and 
‘by corresponding observations, a very eorrcet approximation may’ ofien be 
* made of the dilference of level between two situations, in the absence of Ba- 
‘.sometrical or other means of measurement. The village is small, containing 
10 or 12 houses and families, but being the last place of entertainment for 
+ travellers-b¥fore crossing, it is snug and-accommoedating. ‘The grapes wi-re 
yet sour, but we ined them, meverthcless,and qualified their sharpyess with a 
little brandy. 


Having fairiy got into the line of our route, and being already véry wel! 
acnuainted with the barbarous tracts of these regions, we resolved to make 
ourseives somewhat proof against the common occurrences of the day’s 
march; for itis ncthing unusual to hear of the Rhana Peena having roiled 
down a precipice, or the less disastrous bat equally uncomfortable news of 
their safe arrival for the night, at the nearest village, or in semecave by the 

eo Peak side; we therefore breakfasted at sun-rise. 


At 8 o’elock we marched to Pooaree, 13 miles, @ to¥w upon the banks 
of the Sutluj close tothe stream. The descent from Brooang is very rough; 
the road is @ shelve of steps or scattered fragments of rock down to the Bus- 

+ pa river, which forms the beautiful dell as seon from the East peak’ of 
the Pass; the faces of its channel ate vast ledges of quartz, and the 
path-way along the margin of the blustering torrent is of the rudest nature. 
Scarps, msullivieat for the edge, of the foot, are worn in the solid reck, jby 
passing travellers, who from custom and necessity are little inferioriu ageiity 
to some of the sure-footed quadrupeds. To ensure safety, the stockings aut 
shoes must be taken off, and then it requires a nimbleness of exertion exceed- 

, ing the ordinary share, to make goo:l the passage acioss the stream, a quarter 
of a mile from its confluence with the Sutlaj, (of which it may fornt a fifth 
or sixth part,) by a Sangho or Wooden Bridge, very old and Springy, open 
at both sides, and rocked by the wind. Tbe current about 30 feet below, 
is awift aad turbelent, but much less so than in the former year, and if long 
looked at, would io many create giddiness; there is no support on either 
side, and the wind rushing down the dell makea the passage altogether ua- 
comfortable. The figure, plan, and construction of this sort of Bridge is ve- 
ry descriptively giveu by Turner. 

The ascent-is as bad, difficult, and dangerous, along a left band preci- 
pice on the river side, and equally steep above us. Itis here pecessary. to 
move side-ways and lay hold of the great masses of rock, which seem haig- 
ing by each other, and threaten hourly precipitation; we haye thena similar 
sort of descent to the bed of the Sutiuj, and the shattered rocks look more 
frightful; they rise mural. and seem even to bend over the road. We were 
the more wary and watchful here, as io the former yeas, gone of the guards 
was severcly wounded by a splinter from the heights, 
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The Sutluj is here 6.000 feet aboye the zea, and is yet a powerfal stream 
gliding smoothly along without intérruption from stones. Within the limits 
of.its angdal swell, the banks were sand and pebbles, and higher up lay 
ponderous blocks of ancient’ date. The road led now amongst the most 
dreadful rains, worse disordered ; their bulk is so enormous as to make oe 
wonder almost, how they could ever have been moved; the road frequently 
passes beneath an arch, formed by the contact of two of these pieces; but 
age has so secured them, that tio one heeds their size, of how they came there} 
when they Were detachied cannot be guessed. 


Shrubs and trees now find noorishment upon their surface and their 
scite, so near the level of the river, would form a curious speculation, for 
the Geologist, who would require no small share of ingenuity to allot.she 
space of time for the slow and invisible Jabour of the river to have sunk its 
bed some thousands of feet into the pure rock. 


The most part of the road is a continued scrambling; at times rising 
some 7 or 8 hundred feet, at others dipping down to the stream of the river, 
rounding the jutting-out rocks and creeping up the courses of cascades; «f- 
ten sig zag, narrow, and slippery. 


This day’s journey is niost fatiguing on many accounts. abd cannot with 
convenience be divided, as itis without villages. The road vever attains’ a 
sufficient height to make any sensible change of temperature, aod consequent 
ly no new productions were displayed, though long tangied weeds and the 
common flowers of the lower hills came to view, but the sameness of the 
confined valley wearied us. . 

Pines of the Newsa speoies thinly scattered, were almest the Only trecs 
that sheltered us from the fierce beams of an unclouded sun. The tempera- 
ture was above 70° in the shade, and groping our, way over the heated rogk« 
was quite exhausting ; light cloaths and a chaita (although we were between 
6 and 7,000 feet above the level of the sea, and im the month of Ovtover) 
were even iil-suited for the climate. ; 


The power of the sun’s rays in those hsmmed-in vallics, hotwithstahding 
the summits of both ridges are buried in eternal winter, far exceeds the 
standard temperatare of imsulated elevation; the absorption of the heat 
which is reflected from one rock to another, heiglitens the mean yearly tem- 
perature. and affects the quality and disposition of the vegetable kingdom, 
and deceives the traveller, who naturally searches for more Northern produce. 
The eun’s force would acem but little weakened by the simple elevation 
of those situations encompassed by lofty mountains of rocky surface; as at 
Rampoor, in the dell of the Sutluj, in September, the Thermometer was 98° 
under the shade of a house, and its height above the sea is 3,400 feet, which 
if in an inselated exposure would be equivalent to 10 degrees of diminished 
temperature, instead of which it approaches towards an equal increase. 


In May and June, the heat must be insupportable, yet, are the inhabi- 
tants (astouishing to think) wrapped in woollen garments from head to foot 
at ali times. Is this the bias of ancient costume, or a judicious and instine- 
tive protection against the heat? The Rampoor Bussabir people carry the 
aspect of their climate in their countenances, which are sallow and sick!y¥ 
yet fair withal, far more so than their Alpine brethren who live amidst the 


snow, some of whiom are of a sable race; thus muci for the influence of 
clitnate apon the coloar of our species. 


The Sutlaj was in sight most part ofthe day, and foars amongst the remains 
of dvalanches; a little below Pooaree it roughens and expands ita bed, shew- 
ing a mighty stream waved by a granite bed, and studded with huge masses 
of rock; the opposite bank of the river is a bare rugged surface, often ebd- 
ing in a gentile slope near the river, which is caltivated for the grape... The 
nature of the rock that forms the base of the Himalaya) could not be ascer- 
tained ; detached and loosened pieces of granite and gneiss presenied tem- 
setves in several places, but micaceous svcnists prevailed, and granite ap- 
peared seldom, and then in slips and sometimes in round pieces as smooth as 
pebbles, indicating the action of water, but at vast clevations. 


The whole road is upon rubble, without any trace of the body of the rock 
that supports the vast maguitude of summit, on¢ it would be a task ot: no 
common exertion to ascertain upon what these great ridges reat ; something 
more efficacious than a hammer and chisel is wanting ; the assistance of the 
earthquake is required: The whole slope or belt of land that carrice the 
road; is of secondary disposition; the wrecks of the more elevated por- 
tions, translated and decomposed by age, forming soil now fertile in vege- 
tation, and destroying the natural properties and texture of the sprimitive 
formation. Slips of pure granite were passed over, and their separauoe 
left a louse unconnected fracture of rubble, sand, and stone, mixed, and bear- 
ing (it may be presumed) but little affinity to the true substance of tue body 
of the rock. 

In the bed of the Sutloj werd niany varieties of stones; and frequently 
round pieces of grauite, much-water-worn, were seen, where inica, slaté, or 
quartz formed the sides of the river, so that the presence of either was no 
fair indication of the true base of the ridges; for the belt of cultivable lang 
may be said to be an emanation from the vertical contré of the range; but 
whether it is formed of the mouldering summits; ot is the original slope of 
the body, would require some time and labor to establish. 


The granite blocks were less frequent than any otlter upon the road; 
and iu the bed of the river they probably owed their existence to the powerful 
vehicle of a furiously agitated stream, swelled out to a prodigious bulk, by 
the rivers of thawing snow that roll down the delle and sides of the moun- 
tains dating the hot months. The granite was most frequently of a erumbling 
sort, easily smashed by a slight biow; but pieces of the finest quality ap- 
pearcd at times, Gaeise fosmicd the greatest "part of the fonudativa of tho 
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road and approached to the imperfect granite, or the streaky waving ar- 
rangement of the ingredients. 

No villages are passed in this day’s journey; one solitary cottage vine- 
yard is conveniently placed about half-way, and here we were refreshed with 
grapes; and a little further om by an occasional glimpse of the bristled* tops 
of the Kaylass peaks, which broke the unity of the contracted vision. It was 
dark when we arrived at Pooarce, and we were so fatigued, that we threw- 
ourselves upon a bed of grapes, which, with milk, formed eur suppers. As 
our baggage did not appear till late, the advantages of breakfasting at san- 
rise were exemplified in this our first outset; bat we were proportionally 
harrassed by the beat. Part of our train did not appear till the following 
morning. 

This town is agreeably situated upon a precipice of 400 feet, two stones- 
cast from the Sutluj, which is one sheet of motionless water; a little below, 
however, it passes into a dreadful uproar, amongst granite, which scems to 
compose the base of the rocks hereabouts. The remains of a Sangho a- 
cross the river are seen, } of a mile below ; it was destroyed on the approach 
of the Goorkales, and there they yet stand a monument of the objeet inaction 
of a people whose honest open faces bespeak a moral character above the 
odinary level ; the censure hinges principally upon the present constitation 
of the Government, duriog the Raja’s winogty. 

The town contains between |6 and 20 houses and families, and here mu- 
tual contentment, affluence, and hopitality are equally mingled and united ; 
to a visitor from the ‘North that pleasure is enhanced by the sight of the har- 
dy turnip flourishing under the protection of the vine.t 

The grapes of Khannoar form a portion of the subsistence of the inha- 
bitants, and flourish at a variety of elevations ; they are purple and green; 
and in size and flavor equal or excell all others ever seen by as. Brandy is 
made from the fermented juice, and of no bad quality either, yet we had no 
proofs of its general use amongst oar friends, for we only detected the fact 
by enquiry when our own stock fell short. 


Every town has a large space of vineyard attached to it, but in some si- 4 


tuations either from height, or stubborn soil, they cannot be raised; 
and these have their cottages below in the valley, by the edge of the Sutlaj. 
A great deal of care and industry is bestowed on their cultivation, and io 
some years the raisin is substituted in the failare of the grain crop, bat this is 
not frequently the case. 

They ripen in September and October, when half of them are plucked 
and eaten; the remainder are dried in thesnn, and not much time is re- 
quisite for this process, for they come down to the Rampoor fair in Novem- 
ber, in the state-of raisins; during the season of maturity, they require the 
greatest vigilance and attention to preserve them from the rapacity of the vo- 
racious bears, which at night rush from the woods and break into the 
fenced gardens, and consume and destroy quantities; and after dusk, the 
swing of the flambeau, loud yells, or the discharge of fire-arms, is the 
nightly and weary occupation of the Khunnouries. One eternal howling, 
far more dismal than that of the bears, is kept ap during the whole night ; 
and dogs of a fierce and woolly breed, are trained to seize the stranger or 
the thief who may appreach by day. 

In Khunnonr, grapes or raisins form the donation to strangers, and are 
bestowed upon all sorts of people with a liberality only equal to the honesty 
of tuese mountaineers, Part of the grapes, in the dried state, are sent up 
to China and Latak, and are bartered for tea; and part is sold at Rampoor, 
from whence they are conveyed by the merchants who resort to the annual 
fairs. 

. Our next march was to Rigpe, 13 miles, a town upon the banks of the 
Satloj: the road to-day was as wonderfal as it was fatigaing ; after the first 
two miles upon a granite base, you meet with a succession of ascents and 
descents of the most wild description, crossing the passages of torrents 
bounded by mural precipices of granite, of so ricketty a structure, as might 
be shaken by the mountain breeze. Along these, you creep on all fours, 
sometimes ascending by flights of steps, as rude as Nature’s worst irregala- 
rities; then, you are conducted by a series of precipices across the paths, 
into the wrecks of avalanches, some of recent, some of ancient date: for 
7 or 8 miles, such is the natare of the tract. The greater part of the way 
was granite of that fragile sort easily pounded, and even rubbed hetween 
the fingers; yet, some of the slips were of the purest and most delicate 
structure, finely stratified, and the ingredients uniformly assimilated with 
each other, giving it a strength of cohesion and resistive power superior to 
aoy of the mineralkingdom. The varietics were namerous, often of a red 
kind, with mnch felspar and mica, but gneiss seemed to be the trae, at 
Jeast the common base. 

The road to-day was generally upon elevated ground, and although more 
barbarous in several places than yesterday's, may be called upon the whole, 
better and less fatiguing. The length and difficulty of ascent was much lessened 
by the diminution of temperature. We had little sun, and the ridges, more 
precipitous and better wooded, screened us from what little there was, 
while the breeze amongst the fir trees cheered us with its fragrance 
through the labours of the day. The Sutluj is seen at a great depth 
beneath us, dashing amongst the rocky fragments that choak its course, 





* The word is applicable, as they assume the figure of spires or sharp points. 

+ This is applicable, as the turnip requires greater care than the vine, and is 
either sheltered by them or guarded by a hedge. The turvipa here can bardly be 
said to be iu their proper zone ; not elevated enough, and thus consequently do pot 
attain a great size: but we saw them growing. If they are glowed tv growin ihe 
state we found them, they could never be mych larger, es _— 





and whitening in the surge of tumult. Fortwo thirds of the way, nothing 

new altracis the traveller, except the dreary but striking appearance of the 

reat walls of naked rock, which rise to 2and 300 feet ; above ihat is the 
itable belt. 

The boundary of the river is in some places astonishingly contracted, 
so marrow as to favor the passage aeross upon the avalanches of snow, in 
the winter time, for 3 and 4 days toge:her. Where the road aitains its great 
est elevation or 10,000 feet, we find the inoautains composed of pore granite 
which is continued to the bed of the Su'luj. it is of a reddislt hue and of 
that fragile sort which crumbles to pieces with the slightest foree, ang 
forms an excelicnt road, not unlike a good gravel waik, down which we ran, 
— passing through a very large towa came iaio the caannel of the 
Sutloj. 

We now paced along the foot of the great Kylass peaks so-.close as to 
think we were within the circle of their detached summits. They rise im- 
mediately from the river, and look down upon us ‘from an angle of 30° but 
they cease to force upon the spectator that menacing figure as-when viewed: 
at a greater distance. The eye can form no estimate of their loftiness when 
directed up their slope ; there is no relief to it, no comparison with other 
objects te judge by, and seen in this way, a mountain might be as high as the 
fixed stars without appearing more formidable than they do, The profile 
view is the most impressive, and this should even be from some way off or 
from a height. Their greatest elevation was hid from us; butihose seen must 
have hung above us at the perpendicular distance of 10.000 feet, and we were 
obliged to lean back to look at them, the road Jed within a stone east of the 
Sutlaj over heaps of fragments, the mouldering splinters of the body and 
—— of the mountaius, all of perfect granite, yet very. brittle and falling 
to dust. 


Several streams of pure liquid snow were crossed with steep. banks of 
granite, mostly in a state of decomposition; larze pieces of rock lay 
amongst the heaps of loose sandy matter, bat the whole is running fast to. 
decay and is hourly carried into the “yee ¢ The flanks of the Kylass shelve 
so suddenly as to throw off the snow, and in its passage down. would ange 
ment itself (as a snow bal! does when roiled along the grouad). and gather 
up the disengaged pieces. 

Io this way, mach of the rock must be precipitated, the reflected heat 
here is great, and a few patches of snow only lay high up in the clefts, 

The whole of this groupe of mountai.s is pure grauite, but of such a 
nature as is yearly giving way at their base to the Sat!uj, while anceasing- 
frost is fast levelling the summits; so it is a fair couclusion, that these 
and the other mountains of tho Himalaya were originally of far greater 
altitude. 

The last three miles ef the road wasin the sand of the river, to which a 
stope may be thrown from any point. We were benighted as usual, and welk 
tired, but we brought our baggage along with us and did not grumble, 

We were here welcomed by anold gentleman, whose heart and hands. 
seemed alike bountiful; for he came loaded with grapes of the highest per- 
fection, Amongst these we lay, and listened to his aacient storics, for many 
he had, till sleep overpowered us, 

The Satluj has foamed in its rocky channel the whole march; and under 
Riape, it is seen giiding in flexuous ucruffed motion on asandy bottom. 
In the depths of the Himalayab, this was something unexpected. The rocky 
sides of its passage are no jJonger granite, but of a slaty substance. The 
expanse of the bed was about a sixth of a mile, sand and pebbles. Small 
islands divided the sheet of blue water, which wasbed its vineyard-garden- 
banks unheard and snopposed. What a prodigious contrast of featare, 
when viewed from this, and wher seen a few miles below, warring in blus- 
tering uproar. 

An idea may easily be formed of the dreadfut aspect of a vast stream 
resisted by masses of granite in its tamultavus course on ap inclination 
from 150 to 200 feet vertical descent per mile, while the geueral fall of the 
Ganges is only 6 inches 

The breath and character of the stream varies with the rocky girths that 
hold it; where the bed is granite or quarta, the stream is always agitated and 
impetuous, obstructed by immense pieces stuck in every place, and the 
borders are usually a pile of the most enormous stones, Mountaias of 
granite fall to cuin yearly. Mica slate, clay slate, and other soft materials 
crnmble at their sarface, and unable tu resist the pewerful columa, yield their 
slope to a level, and convey the stream in azure stillness. 

Thus will the distant sight of the river, when it is impossible to approach 
it, often mark the nature and composition of the rocks. 


Rispe is a village of 14 or-16 houses ani famities, it has a most agreeable 
site upon the bank of the placid Satluj, above which itis raised 6 or 700 feet, 
and is shaded by the last of the Kylass groupe, whick are so close and are of 
such shaggy abrupiness as seem to threaten it with destruction; yet the 
Newsa pines are seen every where in the cracks and steepest places, and 
tame in some degree the wildness of the scenery, 


The Newsa is a species of Vinus Lengifolia, and is found in the vatley 
of the Sutloj above Wangtoo ; it has the strange: peculéarity of producing 
a sced of the lity of the almond; it is equally remarkable in the zone of 
its nativity avid attacnment to certain situations ; it ranges betweca the fimits 
of § and 11,009 feet of altitade, and has uot been observed upon the southern 
slope of the Himalayah chain, vor ia Khunnowc below Wangtoo. The line 
of its bogndary is strougly marked; yet we have mot beon able to trace the 
shade gf distinction of soil ou ryck acapicd for ts proepccity. The tee is 
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generally from 8-to 10 feet of the ground, bat it does not attain te a very 
great height; it yields turpentine from every pore. 


The cones are dissimilar to others of tbe Pine species being larger and 
more impending ; each contains above 104 seeds or almonds placed between 
the cirealar jaws in pairs, resting at the root of the petals ; they too form a 
proportion of the commerce of Kbugnour, and are exchanged with the Chi- 
pese and the Latakese, and they are to be had at the Rampoor fairs. Intaste 
they eqaal the almond, without their insipid flavour, if this can be judged of 
by the quantity one may.eat without injury. Fresh from the cone they make 
a good meal in necessity, butthey are much better when roasted, They are 
eaten with the raisins, as at home. They riped in the grape season, and those 
who gather them inhabit the woods for some time, and collect the cones into 
stacks, to which they apply. fire in a manner that just splits thom when the 
aceds drop out fresix 


The species is entirely new, and that part of the Valley of the Sutluj ly- 
ing withia the saowy chain called Khunnour, has only presented them to our 
notiee; they have been found iu- the- Himalayah oppesite Kemaoan.and 
Nepal, bat we believe only epon the north-eastern or China side. Their 
inferior limit seems at present to be bounded by the Sutluj, and bow much 
lower they might otherwise descend is very doubtful. Their region down 
the dell is, however, strangely dcefited; this ceases a little above Wangtoo, 
and there we can trace it from the bed of the river to a vast height in a row 
of these trees.of wonderous- regularity, as if a line waa. chalked upan the 
slope of the Himalayah. 


The Newsa is the most-abundant ferest in the Valley of the Sutlaj, and 
clothes the sides of the piountaina, twisting their yoots into the naked rocks. 


The Scejana, * or chief of the town, was a Negee, kind, ingenuous, and 
instractive; a great traveller, and had mach to say. . He had been at Man- 
sarovara and Gartope, and buoyed us with adulatory hopes of .making their 
circait, assuring us of the assent of the Chinese Officers on the fronties, or in 
other words of the-paramount ascendency of the British ohaiacter. 


He had heard of the- Indus, and-called it Sindkee Choo (Choo is the 
Chinese for river) and Atiock; this last appeiidtion somewhat surprised us 
and led to engpiries about Latak and Kashmeer; he was not ignorant. of 
these, but had never visited them. Here too, forthe first time, we were told 
of the laborious respiration, anxiety, headache, giddiness,and pain ia the chest, 
felt in crossing the elevated passes into Tartary ; he had experienced these 
affections, but was not aequainted with the cause, which is generally held to 
be poisonous plants, as he attributed the symptoms to a vast beight, anda 
keen blighting wind, which often freezes ibe traveller into a statue. 


Wearied as we were by the long march, this gossiping old gentlemen 
(who aleo had ty ence some of the stations of our plains) possessed such 
siorea of new and interesting intelligence, and told his stories, his enterprises, 
and his fortune, with,so mach frankness, ingenuity, and feeling, that latlesly 
we struggled with sleep tu hear the end of thon, ... 





Erratam.— In the Communication from the-Himalaya, published in the Jour- 
nal of the Sth of August, in pafagraph 24th, line 9th, page 485, for—the baro- 
micter had an osgillation from 30.350 to 20.440—read from 20,350 to 20,440. 





* An inferior Officer to a Vizier, 





@riental and Antiquarian Researches, , 


Te the Editor of the Calcutta Jeurnal. 
Sra, 

Allew me to congratulate you on the recent commmenication, from 
yeur valuable and liberal Correspondent Manetno, and to express my 
thanks for the additional light which he has thrown on the subject of the me- 
Tits of the Padooka Fablets. kk would, however, have been still more satis- 
factory coald he have favoured us with a copy and English translation of 
the Fac-simile of the Inscription, as taken for his learned friend, and there- 
by set this matter at once avd for ever at rest. 


With regard to tlhe supposed misconception attributed to me, which 1 
confess my expression of ‘ bolding out an offer of emolument to.a member of 
the Asiatic Society, &c.’ might somewhat encourage, 1 could wish to state. 
that the phrase arose trom the use of the expression of “a Salary” in Ma- 
NetHO’s former communieation; had E weighed my remark on this, fully, 
¥ should have written, consonant to my own interpretation of it, “holding 
vat duy thing lize emolument,” &c. This, however, I thought F sufficienti, 
explained when I stated, that I bad no objection to certain unavoidable ex- 
penses, actually incurred in the progress of any expensive pursuit, being 
borne by the Society. In the subsequent explanations of ManeTtuo regard- 
ing the objects (o which tbe superfluous funds of the Asiatic Society mighi 
eccasionally be applied, f entiely and cordially acquiesce, having more 
than once been myself in the same predicament, obliged to forego the satis: 
faction of possvssing mauuscripts, and coins, and of removing some even 
splendid spocimems-of sculpture; because my private funds and convepi- 
ence at the time would not allow of so great a peraonal sacrifice. Bconfeas, 


’ however, that prudence and disorimination would be often very necessary 
' jo the disbursement of money ia the prosecution of such researched, as & 


"great deal would depen ow the acquisiuen being atall a desidqratum, 
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Althoegh [honestly and candidly disclaim the possession of any jast ° 
title to the flattering commendation bestowed by ManeTuo on my last pa- 
per, I cannot feel altogether inseasible to the compliment he pays my ham- 
ble efforts; and I can only assure Aim and you, in returo, that what I want 
in ability, I shall endeavour to make up io open sincesity.and plain writ- 
ing; rendered bold by efeeling of, perhaps, enthusiastic prepossesaion ia fae. 
vour of the cause which we have mutually cepoused. 

With this object in view, allow me to remark, that my motive in draw- 
ing your and ManeTHo’s aftention to the blunders in the Padooka Insoyipti- 
on, is not confined to that alone; but in the hope of thereby assisting im 
rouzing our country-men in India to examine more closely. the fallacious 
pretensions of Hindoo antiquities, so often attempted to be imposed upom 
us by the needy Brahmins, and only to admit their claims to authenticity ap~ 
on thorough examination, and, if possible, aaquestionable evidence. When 
this shali become more common, we may look forward to possessing in time, -. 
a valuable thongh broken clrain of facts, and not plausible theories and |: 
hypotheses alone, to fillap the blanks in the discordant records of Hindoo., 
Research. With this hope ia reserve, I trust MangstsHo will pardon me: 
for considering, that the hoar of identification of the Salibahan and Chria- . 
tian Eras is not yet arrived, and that mucb investigation is still requisite 
to decide, with any degree of precision, the comparitive claims to anti- 
eh the three Rival Religions of the..Brahmins, the Jains, and the 
Boodhists. 


From this dark and,clouded jabyrinth, } tern with feelings of lively sa- 
tisfaction, to the cheering prospect held out by your Correspondent oonnect- 
ed with the advances of indian Research ; and [ cannot resiat uniting with 
him in the pleasing,.apd, 1 trust, prophetic hope, that-beiter times are at 
length approaching, when we shail see the degrading and unaccountable 
shackles which seem to have for so many years bound all the energetic fa- 
culties of our minds with the spell of apathy and with-held every member of 


the community from advancing to the support of neglected and despairing 
Learning. 


| But what shall we say, after all, when we reflect upon a City of Pa- 
laces and Colleges, the seat of a great and enlightened Government tho 
Metropolis of a vast and flourishing Empire, the abode of high Courts of 
Justice and Equity, an Episcopal See, the Nursery of the Useful Arts, and 
the Contre of an extensive and important Commerce,—without a single pub- 
lic Professor of any of the great Branches of Natural Philosophy? 


' What, again, are we. to think of a Learned Association, the range of 
whose Researches, according to the words of its great, enlightened, and 
amiable Founder; are only limited by ‘‘ whatever is performed by Man or 
preduced by Nature, -in the Asiatic World?” not as yet possessing one 
Public Officer whose abilities. and attention might be undeviatingly directed 


.to the interior, Economy of their Hall, whether in regard to the concen- 


tration of the scientific labours of its scattered members, or the arrange- 
ment and elucidatien of the contribution of its friends towards ciiher its 
Researches. or iis, Museum. - . 

' Are there any ansermountable By-Rules to prevent tliis? Are theie 
fands.at so very low au ebb; that they dare pot venture to encourage 
even one of the many men of general acquirments to be found in our native 
land, if there benone in this, who would be proud and happy, for a very 
reasonable consideration, to enlist under their banners? or are we, i 
destined to wait for the-arrivai of a Humboldt, to call up in Britons the 
blush of shame and the sigh of regret, to think that so. little talent and 
enterprise should be found amoug themselves, that the palm of sciente 
and discovery in a land under British sway, should be left to be borne 
away by a Foreigner supported by a Prussian monarch!—O! my Country- 
men! Welt, 1 am afraid, may we.exclaim!  Tempora mutuntur,. et nos 
mutamur in illis. 

But to turn homewards from this unavailing digression: where ie the 
Astronomer, the Chemist, the Geologist, the Mineralogist, or the Botanist, 
whose positive yet pleasing duty it might be to invite, to nurse, and to direct, 
the grow(h of useful and scientific efforts and inclinations ia their ocountry+ 
men scattered over the extensive regions of India, whether tranqnilly set- 
led in its long traversed fertile plains in the pursuit: of ecommerce or pro- 
fessional daties, or folowing iniezs happy portions of it, the standards of war 
and of conquest; whether treading their weary. way through the mazes of 
the pathless forest, tracing the dark deep- worn bed of the mountain torrent, 
exploring the cavernous magazines of mineralogical stores, or guiding their 
unstable foutsieps along the giddy precipitous chasms, or through the drifted 
snows of the towesing Himalaya, onthe borders of the region of perpetual 
congelation ? 

By whom. in seclrfortaitous, situations, is the hamblw end youthful, 
and therefore more likely to be an enthusiastic, lover of Science or Research, 
encouraged to direct his attention to any particular objects of intestiration? 
To whom is hetnvited to present his homble Nuzzur, and ask for approbation 
of present efforts, and encouragement and instraosions for the fature? Is 
Government empowered t: direct. the exclusive-atteniion of some of its mae 
tarer servants to any particular branches of Scientific Research? or must 


’ that object continue to be for ever. dependent on. the uncertain moments of 


leisure snatched from some far humbler though perhaps already safficiently 
laborions official occupation? Have the Asiatic Society—eveninvited or eourt- 
ed the contribuiions of their countrymen on literary or usefal subjects du- 
ring the fertilely eventful period that, for the last five years, has offered 20 
maby opportunities of acqui:ing information on every branch of Research, 
whetber conaccted with the natural o: bistorical features of more than one haif 


‘of Aadia, movers Welore explored or examined by the European Travellers? 


ele 
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1 atn ¥orry to be OMiged, after mapy enqniries, with the Hope ‘of rescning 
them froui some slight degree of obloquy that would seem naturally to attach 
to sach apparent lokéWarmhess in an Assoviated Literary Body, toanswer in 
the negative. It is trifey'as faras I can learn, that a few of its members 
ocoasionally exert theniselves indiyjdnally in forwarding the cause’ of parti- 
cular branches of Science, and are well qualified to dose; arid I could point 
them out, if necessary ; bat the rest appear in genéral’ chnatent to enroll their 
names ds Volunteers ina the Battalia of Literature, and to remain for ever 
after, as undrilled recruits, whh an aunmcaning F. A. S. stuck in their caps, by 
way of a Pasade Feather, without even doing or seeing a single day’s ser- 


. Vice in the cause in.which they. have onlisted ! 
} 


To account for this apparent apathy, I have endeavéured more than 
once to ascribe it to the relaxing influence of an Indian climate; but 
in vain; for, whenever it: ia required, we daily witness the anental as 
well as bodily energies of our countrymen in India, roused, under ail the 
disadvantages of climate, to a pitch fully equal to those at home. What can 
then be the cause ? Is the Asiatic Society Jess encouraged or patronized by our 
present Government than those of former times? or has it, ia the course of 
years and changes, adopted a new character? or are all sabjects of infor- 
mation, discussion, and research, connected with wide-spreadiug Asia, al- 
ready entirely exhausted? When we reflect wpon the illustrions, able, and 
enlightened Personaye who at present presides at thé Society’s Board, we 
can readily vouch for the Head of our Government being their warm friend 
and sepporter. How far the same fecling and disposition applies to the 
Government collectively, I am not enabled to hazard a conclusion; but this 
we are proud and happy to bear in wind, that it we have been long deprived 
of the presiding genius ofa Jones, we are blest with thet ofa Hastines still. 


That the Society bas adopted something novel in fts ‘character, T have 
occasionally heard stated, but more, perhaps, in jest than otherwise, in that 
their Resarebes had become so very “ Recherché’ that nothing would now 
be admitted to have the honor of appearing on their records, but what, af- 
ter passing the fiery ordeal of its Committee of Papers, should be foand 
to hear the anequivocal stamp of sublimity of Science, or profundity of 

Learning If this be the case, no wonder that the less exalted tho’ still 

praise-worthy efforts of the unlearned, yet accurate Observer, the unas- 

suming Essays of the enthusiastic youthful Traveller, or the little offering 

of the humble yet usefal Gleaner, in the minor branches of Literature, the 

Sciences, and the Arts, should be looked upon with indifference, or perhaps 
_ excite a sneér. alin 


To prevent the porsibiiity of such an imputation: fet, ‘then, ‘their Rey 


cords possess for a while more general interest, by being less “ Recherché? 
and more miscellaneous, until they bring up the long arrears of annual vo- 
jumes, duc, and often looked for, by the: Western Literati, ‘and the world 
in geveral; and they will then-be able to judge whether their Researches 
are on that account likely to be more or less eagerly anticipated, and va- 
lued and respected, when, put forth. “With proper encouragement, where 
_is the want of materigls? Have the.bistory or the manners and customs of 
the various singular Tribes and Sects among the inhabitants of [ndia and its 
borders alone, been sufficiently investigated? Has all information respect- 
ing the Arts, and Sciences, Manufactures, Agricultural Economy, and Pro- 
ductions, of this Country been so wholly exhausted? has ite Natural History 
in all its branches been so thoroughly examined, that so little of the valua- 


ble, the interesting, or the novel, is to be gleaned, fit fer record in the Re- 
_gearohes of the Asiatic Society? 


Every reflecting man knows that it is exactly the reverses; bet sach, 
unfortunately, would seem to be the supposed character of fastidiousness in 
this Learned Association, that bas of late years been shewn, in regard to the 
high merits requisite in a Communication to be presented to them that it 
has not only deterred the humble scientific Gleaner, and the unlearned yet 
not less acourate Observer from occasionally offering their hamble mite, but 
it would appear, has in some instances induced even Members of its own 
» Body, and of some standing, to desert the haughty parental roof, and either 
seek an asylom for their literary offspring in the more fostering archives of 
a Junior Learsed {nstitution at some Sister Presidency. or in ‘the Literary 
s Numbers of your Journal. Thanks to the liberality of our Government, and 
athe late vobiy aspiring efforts of the Calcutta Press, the commendabie, if 
pmot erudite, essays of many a rising genius, the matarer lucabrations of 
many a man of learning, and the detached yet precious morceaux of many 
a friend of useful and scientific knowledge, will in your pages. at least, be 
placed witlin the reach of the man of letters and general information, reads 


to be transplanted at pleasure to a wor i 
‘ t bas € genial clime, and nolonger doomed, 
wilh the flower of the wilderness, to be " ; 





- born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 


4T Gnd, Sir, that Ihave anexpectedly been drawn into so much greater 


Sength in this communieation than I at first foresaw, that I s 

the contintation of my subject till a futureday ; when it is Pay wh age 
the first place, to takea short retrospect of tbe original constitution and pro- 
gressive labours of the Asiatic Society, and in the second, to endeay nal te 
estimate how far under existing circumstances they have kept pace with the 
hopes of their Illustrious Feunder. 


- 


* At present allow me humbly to ‘endeavour to disarm and deprecate the | 
shafts of liberal criticism towards a hasty production, that may be considergd © 
by many as in its atrthor’s estimation possessing high and prominent merifs, 
whereas he ié happy to make the honest confession, that he feels himself un- 
qualified for entering upon a learned disquisition, tho’ like the himble Gicap- ‘ 
er and Observer more than once introduced to the reades’s fiotice, he may, 
from habits of observation daring a long résigence in this country, at last | 
consider himself capable, both of plainly describing his own reflections abd 
of appreciating in some degree the bearing of the general feeling on so inter- 
esting a public sabjects and that he has beer thereby alone emboldened, in 
the absence of men of gteater abilities and acquirements, to step forward 
and describe in homely yet independoat language hfs venthmentts on the same, 
rather than allow it to remain altogether unnoticed. 


” Should? find, that it appeers to the Friends of Free and Liberal Discussion 
and Investivation that Ihave so far succeeded in my humble effort, I shalt 
tiot failte fesume and conciude the interesting subject in my next, unless 
1. shail have fortunately roused some abler advocate in its canse, to whem 
{ shail be happy to resign the pen, and continve to rensain, ay heretofore, 
im Obscurity; should I perceive, that have been so unfOrtunate as to have 
missed thy aim, in the out-set of my undertaking, I shall rest satisfied that 
what I have already written cando po harm, and, unrufiled by the shafts 
of narrow criticism or low-fighted ribaldry, remain, still, equally unknown ; 
satisfied of one grand point, thatin what J have written, the unworthy wish 
to give individual offence or pain was never an inmate of the breast me 5. 

Barrackpore, October 21, 1819. VIATOR, 


a. +. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





The many Letters, Poems, and Comminications on hand, will appear in thé 
order of their respective claims; which are the more necessary lo be ampartially 
observed, from their accumulating on us more and more every day. 





‘Original Poctrp. 
{ Commir:i¢ated by Correspondents for the Calcutta Journal. ) 


LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP. 


“oe 2 When sank in brief forgetfulness, 

f ~ J’ Th’ exhausted senses sleep, 

3 Will Love, its vigils o’er distress, 

: _<../ So constant, hallow’d keep. 

Rv? y ay 2 sb As Friendship’s pure devotedness, 
— Wakes o’er the troubled dream, 

OF bim wkose morning happiness, 
Pass'd like a meteor’s beam. 


Then by the world forgot, forsook, 
Wil! Woman linger still, 
And o’er his scene of sadpess look, 
With iove’s consoling smile? 
When bleeds the heart, that long hath pined, 
O’er broken vows, and wither’d youth, 
Friendship alone, a balm will find, 
The gloomy mourner’s grief to soothe, 


Caleutta, October 10, 3919. 


THE DREAMS OF YOUTH. 


Oh! sweet are the dreams of the morning of youth, 

W ben delusion’s gay hues wore the semblance of truth 
And witb visions of happiness Fancy was rife, ’ 
When 1 gazed with delight on the landscape of Jife; 
The warm Sun of Pleasure shone bright from on high, 
And pure were the breezes, and cloudless the sky, 

And gay were the flowers that oeshung the clear rill, 
And verdant the groves on the slope of the bill, 

Hope smiled like an Angel, and Fame’s dazzling star 
Gleam’d clear in the distance, and lored from afar, 


JANET. 


Yes !. such was the scene my youth fondly surveyed, 
But how changed was the prospect as o’er it 1 strayed ? 
It seemed that my presence, destructive of Joy, 

Had power, like the Upas, to blight and destroy ; 

The flowers felj to earth, on my nearer advance, 

The trees d ape their leaves, as if scathed by my glance, 
Each thing thdt had life seemed to sicken and die, 

As if mine were the beam of the Basilisk’s eye, 

—— Yet one tender flow’ret of deticate hue, 

As I nearer approached it, still lovelier grew; 

Bot when rashly impatient, to seize it I tried, 

It shrunk from my grasp, faded, withered, and died t= 


Hope’s visage is darkened—delusion is gone, 
1 stand in a desart—cold—friendless—alone. 





Muttra, Sept. 21, 1819. 


END OF VOLUME FIFTH. 
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